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ABSTRACT 



The deve lopmeat of provisions for gifted and 
talented students at the state level was the subject of a conference 
attended by State directors of programs for the gifted. Presented in 
the report are conference addresses on quality in education, the 
differentiated educational process, the role and responsibility of 
the State department of education directors of programs for the 
gifted, and the role of the U.S. Office of Education in the education 
of the gifted and talented. Problems facing the State directors and 
the nature of established State directorships of programs for the 
gifted are examined. Conference recommendations are included. 

Appended are lists of State personnel directly concerned with 
programs for the gifted, related research projects, and State and 
U-S. Office of Education related publications. (KW) 
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Foreword 



F REEDOM must BE CONCEIVED of not only as freedom 
from deleterious elements in th environment but also as free- 
dom for the development of indivic al gifts. A society which fails 
to invG\e high aspirations and challenging opportunities for its 
more ab youth may well lose its most precious asset. Survival, in 
a technological and ideological sense, is no longer possible for a 
society which neglects to identify and nurture talent. 

The gap between the supply of creatively and intellectually 
able individuals in America and the demand for the services of 
highly talented people is constantly widening. It is time for sys- 
tematic provisions to be made at the State and National levels to 
examine critically the issues involved and the solutions proposed. 

Key to the development of provisions for gifted and alented 
children and youth at the State level will be State depa; silent of 
education personnel directly concerned with such programs. To 
examine their role, the Commissioner of the U.S. Office of Educa- 
tion called a conference in Washington, D.C., April 16-18, 1962. 
Departments of education which were represented at the con- 
ference by full-time directors of programs for the gifted were 
those of California, Georgia, Hawaii, Illinois, Minnesota, New 
York, North Carolina, Ohio, Oregon, Pennsylvania, Puerto Rico, 
Texas, and Washington. 

Material presented in this publication is an outgrowth of the 
conference and is presented in five sections: (1) Formal ad- 

dresses given during the conferences, (2) a discussion of selected 
problems facing a State director of programs for the gifted, (3) an 
examination of the growth of established State directorships of 
programs for the gifted, (4) recommendations of the conferees, 
and (5) appendixes which include a directory of State department 
of education personnel directly concerned with programs or pro- 
visions for the gifted, a list of research projects which are sup- 
ported by the Cooperative Research Branch of the U.S. Office of 
Education and which are related to the education of the gifted, 
and bibliographies of State department of education and U.S. Of- 
fice of Education publications about the gifted. 

iii 
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Foreword 



The conferees made this publication possible through the in- 
formative materials they brought to the conference, their contri- 
butions during the conference, and their reviews of the manuscript. 
State department of education personnel for each of the States not 
represented at the conference were very coope' 'five in providing 
requested information and data. Mary R. Routh, conferee 
from the Pennsylvania Department of Public Instruction, was 
especially helpful as a consultant during the preparation of this 
publication. Resource persons and interested personnel both in 
and outside the U.S. Office of Education gave insight into the issues 
and problems of education for the gifted. The task of writing the 
report was done by Marilyn R. Stafford, Jean M, Dickson, and 
Lurene M. Noland, research assistants to the U.S. Office of Educa- 
tion Talent Development Project. 

Eric R. Baber, 

Assistant Commissioner , 

Division of Elementary and Secondary Education . 



J. Dan Hull, 

Director , Instructional Programs Branch. 
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Conference Addresses 



Welcome to Conferees 

Ralph C. M. Flynt 
Associate Commissioner, 

Bureau of Educational Research and Development 
U.S , Office of Education 



I T IS COMMENDABLE that there are now enough people at 
the State level who are directly and officially concerned with the 
gifted for a national conference to be held. There would have been 
no such meeting a few years ago; there was little concern for the 
gifted. The States represented are to be congratulated because 
they have taken v.ie forward step which is recognized in thi a con- 
ference. 

Today it is important to face the challenge of preventing talent 
loss within the current school process, particularly of the gifted 
and the creative. After 40 years of attempting to reach all sec- 
ondary school youth, we now have recognized that the creative 
and the gifted persons are the most likely to be overlooked in the 
comprehensive secondary school. The challenge for us then is to 
find the proper place for these pupils. 



Challenges 

It is hoped that this conference will address itself to two goals. 
One is to proceed as far as conceivably possible with a definition 
of the gifted which will be workable within an organized school 
system. The conferees should not be concerned solely with the 
verbally articulate and the intellectually bright. Gifted pupils in 
the fields of music and the fine arts are not easily identifiable in 
our present school system. There are many brilliant people who 
contribute constructively to their societies, but who are not articu- 
late and do not have well-balanced sets of test scores. 

The second goal is to bring dignity and respect to the gifted. 

1 
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Our society sometimes seems to be afraid of bright people; perhaps 
it does not respect real brilliance, or else it puts too much value on 
conformity. Research indicates that parents and teachers in our 
schools sometimes do not know what to do with bl ight people and 
in some cases are not very sure they even want them. 

It would seem then that we have much to consider ; the future 
is at stake. It is very clear that the relatively small population of 
the Western world is quite outnumbered and that the whole con- 
cept of Western civilization is in danger of being overtaken by 
people promoting other ideologies. Ultimately there will be a bil- 
lion people competing with our three or four hundred million as 
we enter a long period of intellectual contest. 



Conclusion 

In summary, the goals of this conference should be to broaden 
the concept of the gifted to include all the areas of giftedness and 
to bring about some understanding on the part of society of the 
necessity for nurturing excellence. Whatever one may say about 
the strong “C student” who does the “work of the world,” it is the 
bright pupil who makes the breakthrough. 

It is with pleasure that the U.S. Office of Education calls this 
conference, and we express our appreciation to all those in at- 
tendance. 
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Quality in the Educational Endeavor 1 



Sterling M. McMurrin 
Former Commissioner of Education 
U.S. Office of Education 



T HAT THERE is great need for improvement in the quality of 
education at all levels should be entirely obvious when we 
frankly assess the present condition of our schools and acknowledge 
the grave problems that face the Nation. 

As for our national situation, it is clear that the development 
of our culture in all its aspects, the resolution of the tense domestic 
issues which face us, our fitness for the world leadership that 
history has conferred upon us, and indeed the very survival of 
the Nation itself — all depend in large measure upon the quantity 
and the quality of our educational achievement. 

As for the character of our education, it is equally apparent 
that, although our institutions are making notable strides toward a 
higher quality of education and although there is now a greater 
public sensitivity to the importance of this endeavor, we have yet 
to provide adequately the opportunities commensurate with the 
highest intellectual capabilities of every student. 



Future Educational Tasks 

There is an increasing realization that provincialism and com- 
placency seriously impede our efforts to secure the educational 
quality needed for the future. There are things ahead that were 
undreamed of in the past. Only a vision that can honor the solid 
achievements of the past, yet grasp the large possibilities of the 
future, will provide the motivation that is now demanded of us. 
Only an attitude that cultivates and respects vigorous criticism, 
both from within and from without the education profession, and 
that elicits a courageous determination to move forward will 



1 Kesi vme oi' former Commissioner McMurrin’s extemporaneous remarks at the conference. 
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properly nurture that motive. Only the broad sensitive perception 
that can embrace the world responsibilities of the educator and 
the educated mail, yet not lose sight of the individual values that 
lie at the center of our democratic educational purpose, will bring 
proper discipline and direction to the efforts that must now be 
concentrated on the central tasks of education. 



Quality of School Personnel 



Much has been done and more remains to be done to improve 
the conditions for education and to sharpen the instruments that 
it must employ — better classrooms, laboratories, and libraries; 
greater refinements in the use of a multitude of media, old and 
new; and more research in the nature of the learning process. 
Yet in the last analysis, as always in the past, the quality of our 
schools will depend primarily upon the quality of our teachers 
and of other responsible school personnel. We can no longer tol- 
erate conditions where large numbers of our teachers are less than 
talented and competent in the degree that tneir vocation should 
demand or where staff aspirations are too low. Our society must 
commit its highest-quality human resources to education as readily 
as it gives them to medicine, law, engineering, business, industry, 
or government. Until then, our people will not possess learning 
and the love of knowledge to the degree which they should ; teaching 
will not really be the noble art that we profess it to be; and it will 
not enjoy the public esteem that an advanced society should confer 
on the activity that determines its quality and strength. 

The argument that there is not enough high-level talent to go 
around is of little merit. It is now clear that we have far more 
potential talent than we recognized in the past; and as the quality 
of our educational endeavor improves, that talent will be discovered, 
nurtured, and brought to usefulness. 

Certainly, different kinds of temperaments, sensitivities, 
interests, and native competencies are required for different profes- 
sions. The best space engineers, for example, might not make effec- 
tive science teachers. The point to be made, however, is that the 
teaching profession makes large and varied demands upon every 
person who follows it. The time is indeed past when we can afford 
to entrust the tasks of education to those of average or less than 
average ability, or with average or less than average educational 
accomplishments of their own. At every point we must work to 
raise the competence of teaching personnel. 
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Content of Education 

Nothing in recent years has done more for the quality of 
education in this country than the development of a large interest 
in the content of education at every level by scholars of the highest 
competence and achievement in a wide variety of fields. This is most 
fortunate for the gifted student, who too often in the past has 
been the victim of serious neglect. The gifted person deserves a 
rigorous education in a specialized field of the type that can be made 
available to him when highly qualified scholars turn their attention 
to the needs of education. And above all else he deserves a genuine 
liberal education. 



An Educated Man Defined 

When we are discussing the quality of education for free indi- 
viduals in a free society, we must have a clear conception of what it 
means to be an educated man. We can c ,y at least that an educated 
man is in constant pir iuit of true knowledge, is realistically aware 
of the world around him, is comfortable with ideas and concepts, 
is endowed with a .cultivated curiosity which lends itself to 
creativity, is disciplined by a reason tempered by sensitive emo- 
tions, has an understanding of himself and his own capabilities, 
and is hopeful for the future without denying the tragedies of the 
present. 



Conclusion 

To identify those individuals with native talent who are capable 
of satisfying such criteria in a large measure, to provide for them 
the opportunity to achieve genuine erudition and intellectual 
sophistication, and to nurture fully those important personal and 
civic virtues that must be the concomitant of knowledge if our 
schools are to succeed in their primary task, which is to disseminate 
knowledge and cultivate the intellect — these are the responsibilities 
of our society as a whole, and they are especially demanding of us 
in the educational profusion. Nothing less than a massive and 
determined educational effort will produce the knowledge, skills, 
attitudes, and critical intelligence necessary to maintain the gen- 
eral welfare and secure the foundations of our society. 
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The Differentiated Educational Process 

Virgil S. Ward 
Professor of Education 
University of Virginia 
Director , Southern Regional Project for 
Education of the Gifted 

I T IS A RARE personal pleasure to be among professional col- 
leagues centrally concerned with education of the gifted. While 
there are but a small number of people at this conference, the 
nature of the situation is germinal. Those in germinal positions 
must be sound in what they say and do, for the effects of their words 
and actions are widespread in impact. Theory, in itself eminently 
practical, transpiring here has the potential of reaching every area 
of the Nation. Those in this conference therefore share a high re- 
sponsibility and a high privilege. 



Underlying Assumptions 

The educative process — the classroom endeavor — is the end 
toward which our labors are ultimately directed. There are three 
assumptions underlying this process as it relates to the gifted. 

An Identifiable Group. — First, it is assumed that there is an 
identifiable group of youngsters, in significant numbers, whose 
learning potential largely transcends present school requirements. 
The abilities of some youngsters in our schools today are compar- 
able, evidence leads us to think, to those of historical men of genius, 
such as Lincoln, Washington, da Vinci, Faraday, Franklin, Jeffer- 
son, Bacon, and Voltaire, Some of the youngsters about whom we 
are thinking and about whom we are concerned today obviously are 
comparable in their human potential to such great men of the past. 

Gifted Childr-Gifted Adult — There is evidence to the effect that 
the promise of youth tends to bear itself out in adulthood. The second 
assumption then is that it is not idle to identify extremely bright 
or talented youth and to attempt to work toward the improvement 
of the educational process for them, because these youngsters on 

6 
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A State’s Resource — Responsibility 7 

the whole tend to produce the advances in every phase of con- 
temporary culture. They become research scientists, creative 
artisans, technologists, military leaders, and statesmen. They are 
people who advance human welfare, who change things rather than 
merely perpetuate them in their present form. These people are 
reconstructionists of culture as distinct from mere participants. 
The problem is one of educating youngsters who are extraordi- 
narily able, who are markedly deviant from those in the middle 
range of abilities, and who will no doubt assume roles and re- 
sponsibilities in adulthood which are similarly deviant. 

Deliberate Effoi'ts-Improvea Education . — The third and last 
assumption is that deliberate efforts to find differentiated processes 
will yield improved education. It is recognized of couise, that what- 
ever the members of Terman’s group 1 did, they did without benefit 
of any particular kinds of exceptional education. It is important to 
believe, however, that deliberate efforts to alter the educational 
process can improve it. What merely occurs by accident is seldom 
as good as that which derives from deliberate application of human 
reason and human imagination. 

Several needs seem apparent. First is the necessity to discover 
more of those talented youngsters who might otherwise be sloughed 
off in the usual processes of culture. Genius will not always “out” 
on its own. Second is the need to develop their extraordinary 
capacities more efficiently and more fully through specifically 
adapted educational experience. Then, third is the need to launch 
them into their productive adult roles earlier than the sort of come- 
and-go process of education allows at present; a promising youth 
on the low end of the socioeconomic scale is quite often in his middle 
thirties or early forties before he makes his mark as a scientist and 
achieves enough status to exercise his creative talents. If special 
provisions for the gifted youngsters are made, this process can be 
abbreviated ,* every year that is so gained is a year to the advantage 
of society. 

Action 

Disciplined Differential Education . — Now what do these as- 
sumptions mean by way of action? Differential education for the 
gifted must be worked out within a framework of logical discipline. 
This is not now the case, and it has not been the case for the past 

1 Lewis M, Terman, Mental and Physical Traits of One Thousand Gifted Children. u Genetic 
Studies of Genius, Volume I.” Stanford, Calif.: Stanford University Press, 1947; Lewis M. 
Terman and Melita H. Oden, The Gifted Group at Mid- Life: Thirty-Five years* Folloin-vp of 
the Superior Child, Palo Alto, Calif.; Stanford University Press, 1969. 
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10 or 12 years. Almost any kind of school experience has been sug- 
gested in recent years as a special experience for the gifted. Some of 
these are learning foreign languages in the elementary school, 
making charts and maps, working on the school newspaper, partici- 
pating in the much-vaunted seminar experience, and writing autobi- 
ographies. Such experiences as these are good for everybody. Yet 
they have been picked up and heralded as especially fitting for the 
abler student. New ink has been put on old paper in stating that 
these are in and of themselves appropriate experiences for the 
gifted. T. Ernest Newland of the University of Illinois has indicated 
that almost every “old-fashioned,” progressive technique that has 
evolved in the history of American education has been newly 
labeled as something good for the gifted. 

Now this piecemeal kind of thinking comprises an incipient 
failure of a very significant movement. The conception of dif- 
ferential education must be more disciplined. Whatever experience 
is proposed as differential or special experience for the gifted must 
do two things : 

1. The higher degrees of capacity which these youngsters possess and 
the characteristics which identify them in the very beginning must be 
involved in a kind of experience designed as special for them. By this 
Criterion whatever is proposed as special experience for the gifted is by 
its nature unsuited for those who are not gifted. 

2. This special experience, further, must point toward the deviant roles 
which these individuals are expected to attain in the culture as adults. It 
must point toward the anticipated adult roles as cultural frontiersmen, as 
cultural reconstructionists. By the same token, whatever special experi- 
ences are devised for the gifted will be unnecessary for others. Students 
of middle-range abilities not only are unable to handle these experiences, 
but also have no need to handle them. 

These are simple requirements. Yet these straws make a broom 
which sweeps through all the clutter of chatter that goes on about 
the gifted these days. A clean sweep leaves only the important 
gem of the substance. Now these two requisites for any special 
experiences for the gifted — that they involve higher degrees of 
capacity and that they point toward the anticipated adult role as 
reconstructionist — must occur. These mandates must be temr red 
by a world setting that has been radically transformed through 
science and technology. Society’s material means and processes, its 
values and social practices are so new that someone has aptly said 
that modern man in this modern world is essentially a different 
phenomenon from what man in his world was one hundred years 
ago. 

These disciplined conceptions enable us to look at e\ery pro- 
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posal, whatever grade level or whatever subject matter, with 
criteria to judge some practices valid and others invalid. Expressed 
another way, these criteria can be termed the pi'inciple of relative 
uniqueness . 

This principle of relative uniqueness does not imply a complete 
overthrow of the regular curriculum. The school organization and 
administrative procedures and curriculums are essentially valid. 
Professional common sense realizes that one cannot overthrow the 
entire organized American school system. It is not necessary. The 
school process is a good, valid one if proper adaptations are made — 
purposeful for the gifted, though by no means sufficient. This 
principle of uniqueness does not imply merely “more of the same” 
with longer assignments or more books to be read within the con- 
ventional framework. It does not imply merely studying a subject 
faster or placing it in a lower grade. It does not imply merely 
improved teaching of standard subject matter. Rather, this 
principle implies a kind and a sequence of experience — books, as- 
signments, teaching methods, subject-matter content, pupil re- 
sponsibilities — largely undeveloped as yet and radically different 
from the typical school regimen, comprised as it is of carefully 
isolated segments of established subject matter. 

Considered against the concept of the graded school, the prob- 
lem of the search for the relatively unique experience is clear. All 
general school practices are based upon what children in general can 
and cannot do. The graded textbooks — third-grade readers, fifth- 
grade language arts books, seventh-grade arithmetic books — are 
based upon this notion. The length and the complexity of assign- 
ments progressively advance on the basis of what children in the 
middle stream of abilities can and cannot do. Teachers evaluate 
pupils’ efforts on the basis of what they think the main stream of 
children can do. Teachers are taught about child behavior, atti- 
tudes, values, and expectations ; and standardized tests are molded 
out of these essentially normative expectations. In short, the bulk 
01 educational energy in the American school system is directed 
toward the mass of children, who represent the norm. This is a 
practical necessity, and it is a mandate of democracy. We are not 
against it at all ; we are merely saying that this is education for a 
certain segment of the population, a large one, which does not 
satisfy the needs that are represented in our particular interest. 
It is ridiculous to speak of “forgetting the average.” The very 
bricks in the schoolhouse wall were planted there to serve the 
average person. It is the neglect of those who are not typical in 
abilities that has caused the recent decade of concern. 
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Now the logic of differential education for the differentially 
endowed is based on the normal distribution of human abilities, as 
it is known. At some point on the normal curve there comes a level 
of deviance in ability where the content, the organization, and the 
type of experiences that are conceived to be educative for the middle 
mass of persons become less suited to those who are deviant either 
upwards or downwards. Now there is a 30- or 40-year history of 
good and excellent curriculum modification for youngsters with 
various types of handicaps. Educational objectives, educational 
materials, and educational methods, for example, have been adapted 
downward and inward to serve better the educative needs of 
mentally retarded youngsters. Those interested in differential 
education for the gifted are highly sympathetic with this service 
and are interested in its continuance. The upper end of the scale, 
however, presents a different picture. Curriculum adaptation 
upward and outward has no such extensive history. The problem 
has been difficult to see, since there are no physical handicaps or 
mental deficiencies. It has been difficult to believe because heart- 
strings are not plucked through appeals on television marathons or 
on the streets of local shopping centers. Needless to say, the task 
of curriculum modification upward and outward is far, far more 
difficult than the task of curriculum adaptation downward and 
inward. The teacher within the present graded school knows 
enough arithmetic to teach it to average or dull-minded children 
but may not have at her disposal means of satisfying a fifth-grade 
youngster with a particular aptitude in mathematics. Within a 
school structured for differential education, the teacher is able to 
reckon with all questions fairly and adequately and provide the 
student with a means of answering his own questions. 

This concept of uniqueness — the search for experience that 
adapts the regular school experience upward and outward toward 
a transposed and a transformed plane of experience — involves new 
subject matter and new formulations of old subject matter. This 
curriculum sought for must be just as distinct from the middling- 
character of school tasks as the youngsters themselves are distinct 
from the middle mass of persons. Immediately, one recognizes that 
so many of the things proposed as special education for the bright 
youngster simply do not conform to these criteria. The unique 
curriculum with its content and sequences specified becomes a study 
on a transposed plane of experience. This study is, again, not with- 
in the ability of the average child, nor is it within his need. 

Applications . — How does this theory of differential education 
for differentially endowed persons apply? Dewey’s idea that sound 
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theory is eminently practical applies here. It is also at this point 
that those in germinal positions should outline their responsi- 
bilities, taking care that their proposals are very sound; for 
unfortunately it is not only sound ideas but also erroneous ones 
that germinate. The implementation of theory, the search for the 
relatively unique, can be applied to three aspects of the educative 
process — objectives, content, and method. 

Particularized educational objectives should pertain predomi- 
nantly — not necessarily exclusively — to the gifted. Although it 
may be desirable to verbalize about life span education for every- 
body, it is not simply verbiage for those whose role it is to advance 
culture. These people must continue to reckon with new knowledge 
in their own fields, and they must occasionally learn new fields. It 
is not at all unusual for research scientists in sociology or 
anthropology to break from their main discipline in order to study 
mathematics and statistics for a year or two and then to return to 
their own subject. That pattern of behavior will be more frequent 
as the rate of acquiring new knowledge increases. So one educa- 
tional objective that pertains with deadly seriousness to education 
of the gifted is that it must be planned for the life span. One could 
take that single particular objective and go right down into the 
curriculum and spell out how it applies, for example, in terms of 
what kinds of foreign language instruction or what kinds of 
sciences are to be provided for these youngsters even in grade four. 

A second particularized objective concerns the problem of both 
general and specific education for bright youngsters. Not only must 
we transmit a general body of culture, a body of shared values and 
understandings which is general education for citizenship, but we 
must also perform the priceless, rare task of developing specific 
genius, “that" in Leonardo da Vinci which is exclusively Leonardo 
da Vinci's. Despite all the bushel baskets full of words that suggest 
we know the nature of extreme aptitude, we do not know how to 
identify it or how to develop it. But a discussion of education for 
the gifted must include the task of realizing the peculiar essence 
of genius as well as we can now, and the prospect of being able to 
recognize it better as the behavioral sciences advance. 

Another particularized objective is education for reconstruc- 
tion. These students can learn the normative facts and principles 
for themselves. Facts of history, principles of biology, techniques 
of mathematical computation come easily to them. The educative 
process, the teaching process, must be reserved for levels of under- 
standing that are problematic for these youngsters. The objective 
of the teaching-learning process then becomes not simple learning 
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itself, but rather, learning for reconstruction, at the level at which 
knowledge is produced. These youngsters need to learn not so much 
knowledge per se, but knowledge about knowledge. Not simply the 
facts that have been discovered by given methodologies or given 
modes of inquiry, but methodologies and modes of inquiry them- 
selves become the substance which helps gifted students in their 
future roles as researchers and social leaders. Putting methods of 
inquiry into the educative process allows planning for elementary 
youngsters who have particular aptitude for a sustained long-range 
endeavor in basic sciences. These students do not then “peel off” 
into applied branches of the fundamental sciences. 

These are just three illustrations of particularized objectives. 
Local schools must supplement the list. Without a set of particular 
objectives, they are likely to be looking into the wide blue yonder. 

The second aspect of the educative process to be particularized 
is content . Two very familiar notions are extensification and 
intensification, and all the particulars can be subsumed under those 
two concepts if the concepts are used in a disciplined fashion. If 
the experience which is an extensification or intensification of the 
curriculum truly involves the development of higher mental 
processes and if it serves the kind of role that these youngsters are 
headed for in the main, then the experience is successful. But 
extensification and intensification must apply systematically across 
the curriculum. It must not be, as we so often finu, selectively 
applied to single grades, single schools, and single subjects. The 
youngsters being “enriched” in the fourth grade now are going 
to be in the fifth grade next year, and they were in the third grade 
last year. Even if that enrichment were in arithmetic, and through 
all grades, the youngsters would find their brightness unchallenged 
in their studies of geography. So these efforts to intensify and 
extensify the curriculum must be systematic; they cannot be 
applied without reason to disparate parts of the educational 
spectrum. 

The last consideration is that of particularized methods . Two 
methods, which take account of extraordinary abilities and look 
toward the role that these youngsters will play as reconstruction- 
ists, recognize the need for what might be called a reverse ratio in 
teaching and a reverse ratio in the level of discourse. The ratio of 
teaching to self-directed learning can literally be reversed for these 
youngsters because of what they are and what they can do. 
Teachers think they have to teach most children what they want 
them to know, and that is the reason for their jobs. The brighter 
youngsters can learn for themselves what is ordinarily taught them. 
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We need to arrange an instructional process through which they 
have the privilege of teaching themselves that which teachers now 
unnecessarily teach them. The reverse-ratio concept allows larger 
amounts of time for self-directed learning and teaches teachers 
how to retire gracefully from the dominant focal spot in the class- 
room. 

In the classroom where learning is directed by the teacher, most 
of the discourse takes the character of fact-giving and fact-getting. 
It is descriptive in its nature as distinct from problematical. A 
reverse ratio in the level of discourse will change the classroom 
discussion so that it will be predominantly centered on the questions 
about, the search for, the inferences from, and the applications of, 
what is known. Bright youngsters will know the facts they need 
to know at the appropriate level. 



Conclusion 

The discussion and these illustrations of the educative process 
as it can and should be differentiated for the gifted show that the 
task is difficult. This challenge requires deliberate effort in the 
continuing search for relatively unique formal experience and in 
beginning to apply this principle in the areas of objectives, content, 
and methods. This task is a great endeavor with extreme signifi- 
cance for our society. 
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Charles E. Bish 
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T HE STORY of a second-grade art teacher and her pupils 
demonstrates the seriousness of the role and responsibility of 
the State department of education directors of programs for the 
gifted. The teacher had asked her pupils to paint a landscape. 
They busily set about the assignment. After a while, the teacher 
strolled around the classroom to observe the results. As she viewed 
one little boy's efforts, she noted that the entire landscape consisted 
of a strip of blue color across the top of the paper, a strip of brown 
running across the bottom of the page, and a little black dot painted 
on the brown. The child pointed to the black dot as he said, “That’s 
me.” The teacher took the child to the window and pointed out the 
scene before them. “Do you see the horizon over there? Don't yon 
see,'' she asked, “that the blue and the brown should meet?" The 
child answered, “Oh no, ma'am, they don't meet ; I live over there." 

The teacher, for the moment wrapped in the strait jacket of 
tradition, does not see the sense in the statement the boy makes. 
The statement is actually a question, a question about the nature 
of the world as he empirically knows it and the nature of the world 
as his teacher asks him to see it, a world where the earth and the 
sky meet. A wise teacher with a new response to an old question 
could channel the boy’s thinking as he stands alone on the brown 
earth and looks up, perhaps into the space concept. The underlying 
responsibility of the State departments of education is to help 
develop a curriculum that will be effective in giving the boy the 
kind of responses and experiences he needs to live in a world far 
more complex even than the one we live in now. 

Role of the State Program Director 

The State director, although sitting alone in an office in his 
State capitol, is surrounded by many differing school systems, each 
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trying to provide answers for the child who stands on ,a strip of 
brown under a blue sky where the two colors do not meet. As 
director, his is a position of supervision and leadership. The 
principles of supervision must therefore not be violated. Whereas 
a bustling director might insist that his pet ideas be used to solve 
immediate problems, a good supervisor will improve existing pro- 
grams within the context of present procedures. He will start with 
the program as it is; and he will support, assist, and share in the 
responsibility for, improvement by providing leadership. Because 
the best leadership seems to come from within, the State director 
will provide a kind of internalized action for each of the several 
schools in which he works. The leader who openly directs by impos- 
ing a prepackaged plan on a school or a school system will create 
problems. 

The leader will often find himself in the position of Stanton, 
Lincoln's Secretary of War, who, when he was having great dif- 
ficulty with a general, decided to mail a letter expressing severe 
criticism. The reprimand was so harsh that Stanton brought his 
letter to Lincoln for review. Lincoln assured him that it was 
excellent and that every word was justified; Stanton was pleased. 
Then Lincoln asked him what he planned to do with the letter. The 
reply was that he would dispatch it immediately. The President 
advised him to file the letter because it was too good to be mailed. 
The State director also should file his plan. With it in his pocket, 
he can adjust to what he finds and maintain his objectivity, a major 
part of his role of leadership. 

An objective attitude will enable the State director to make 
constructive suggestions while working in a cooperative effort with 
the local administrators in their distinct situations. He is free then 
to find all the undefined problems of the individual principal, the 
funds he has available, the staff with which he must work daily, 
the local sentiment which he must consider. He can identify with 
the principal, the school, and the community; understand their 
goals ; and leave them with a step-by-step procedure, a workable 
strategy. The director, working along with the principal and his 
staff, using a kind of Socratic method, can make the best use of 
his plan for a program. This then is the quality of leadership : the 
ability to be objective in suggesting, cooperating, and identifying. 



Role of Society- 

Just as a State director cannot change a school by imposing a 
plan on the principal and the school, he cannot thrust his plan on an 
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unwilling society. Whereas our society is one which says that 
everyone has the right to succeed, it must become one which reflects 
the true democratic principle of individual dignity and wovth, A 
democracy does not fail because every person does not succeed ; a 
democracy fails only when every person does not have the right of 
"access to opportunities" that will enable him to succeed according 
to his abilities. We have not yet given every youngster in our 
schools the full measure of the right to succeed in accordance with 
his ability. The gifted and talented student, whether he be one of 
the 1 to 2 percent Terman chose to call gifted or one of the 17 
percent the National Education Association calls academically 
talented, has not yet been given the opportunity to reach his highest 
level of achievement. 

As society understands that this student, as well as the average 
student, must be taught according to his abilities, that the school 
is in this sense an essential instrument of democracy, it will give 
more and more of its resources to the school. In order to meet the 
currently critical problems caused by automation and by the 
population explosion, society must give more of its gross national 
product to education. 

It is amazing to observe how sensitive our schools are to the 
need for basic changes in organization. The day has come when 
struggling to keep youngsters scurrying from bell to bell into 
cubbyholes into which 30 pupils will fit is not enough. Administra- 
tive arrangements that do not lend themselves to differentiation, 
that are limited by the Carnegie unit, do not take care of individual 
differences. Standardization, which at one time brought organiza- 
tion out of chaos, will soon have outlived its usefulness. Controlled 
flexibility is providing a way to take care of the teaching of children 
with a greater measure of individualism, and will give them greater 
psychological safety to ask questions, to raise issues, and to work 
alone. Opportunity for access to experiences which will enhance 
the growth of creativity must be provided in greater measure. The 
school can fulfill its democratic promise only by the wisest use of 
its resources. 



Conclusion 

The features of a successful program are many. They include 
the orientation of the faculty, students, and community to pro- 
grams for the gifted; the identification of gifted and talented stu- 
dents; controlled flexibility of school organization; a better under- 
standing of mental abilities; and provisions for effective evaluation. 
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New instruments to measure creativity, to measure the effects of 
anxiety, and to evaluate readiness in terms of content difficulty are 
also needed. 

We must continue to work for better solutions of such adminis- 
trative problems as scheduling, programing, teacher assignments, 
and grading, to mention but a few. All of these areas demand the 
attention of the State directors of programs for the gifted. This 
position is as important as any in education, and the rewards it will 
provide will be of the same measure as its importance. 
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T HE U.S. OFFICE OF EDUCATION Talent Development 
Project provides a structure designed to coordinate efforts 
within the Office and to make possible a more effective interaction 
between the Office and the many groups across the Nation that are 
active in the identification and nurture of talent. The role of the 
Office in talent development can be subsumed under three broad 
categories : the gathering, processing, and distributing of informa- 
tion ; the encouraging, sponsoring 1 , and conducting of research ; and 
the providing of assistance in planning and implementing effective 
practices. To fulfill this role, the Office must work closely and 
effectively with State departments of education, appropriate 
government agencies — both Federal and State, educational associ- 
ations, colleges and universities, and other lay and professional 
groups. 



Provide a Clearinghouse for Information 

Information germane to the identification and nurture of talent 
is widely dispersed in the findings of research and practice. The 
approach of the Office Talent Development Project is one which can 
(1) establish periodic datum levels upon which inferences can be 
based, (2) nrovide current, effectively processed, and readily 
available information, and (3) establish and maintain systematic 
and critical examinations of data and information as a basis for 
determining needed research and effective practices. With the 
cooperation of State departments of education, institutions of 
higher education, and selected professional groups, the Office can 
provide a clearinghouse not only for published materials, but also 
for the many practices and bits of “fugitive” research that are so 
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